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This practicum evaluated the effects a self-esteem 
program, Pumsy in Pursuit of Excellence, which was implemented by the 
elementary school counselor with second grade students (N=65) . 
Forty-five second grade students comprised the control group. The 
Pumsy in Pursuit of Excellence Units include: (1) Pumsy Decides; (2) 
If Only Things Were Different; (3) I Can't Stand It! (4) I'm No Good; 
(5) It's Not My Fault; (6) Why Didn't It Work; (7) But What If I Say 
No; and (8) Pumsy Helps Friend. The independent variables 
investigated were participation status, gender, family structure, and 
Chapter 1 reading status. The dependent variables were posttest 
scores from the following subscales of the Piers-Harris Children's 
Self-Concept Scale: Behavior, Intellectual & School Status, Physical 
Appearance & Attributes, Anxiety, Popularity, and Happiness & 
Satisfaction. The covariant measures were pretest scores from the 
previous subscales of the Piers-Harris and the Science Research 
Associates Survny of Basic Skills Reading total score. Of the 42 
comparisons made, 3 were statistically significant. Two of the three 
significant comparisons indicated that participants in the program 
had higher adjusted poft mean scores for Intellectual & School Status 
and Anxiety than nonparticipants . The remaining significant 
comparison indicated that the participants in Chapter 1 reading had a 
higher adjusted post means score for intellectual L School Status. 
The appendixes include a listing of the unit objectives. (Contains 23 
references.) (ABL) 
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Abstract 

The purpose of the researcher was to investigate a 
self-esteem program implemented by the elementary school 
counse ! or with second grade students. The i n dependent 
variables investigated were participation status (two 
levels: experimental and control groups); gender (two 
levels); family structure (two levels: intact and other); 
and Chapter I reading status (two levels: participant and 
nonpart icipant) , The dependent variables were post test 
scores from the following subscales of the Piers-Harris 
Children's Self-Concept Scale: Behavior, Intellectual & 
School Status, Physical Appearance & Attributes, Anxiety, 
Popularity, and Happiness & Satisfaction. The covariant 
measures were pretest scores from the previous subscales of 
the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale and the SRA 
Survey of Basic Skills Reading Total score. The sample 
consisted of 110 second grade students. Six composite null 
hypotheses were tested at the .05 level of significance. 
Each composite null hypothesis was tested with a one-way 
analysis of covariance. 

Of the 42 comparisons made, 3 were statistically 
significant at the .05 level. Two of the 3 significant 
comparisons indicatea that participants in the program had 
higher adjusted post mean scores for Intellectual & School 
Status and Anxiety than nonpar t i c i pan ts . The remaining 
significant comparison indicated that the participants in 
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Chapter I reading had a higher adjusted post means score for 
Intellectual & School Status. 

The results of the present study appeared to support 
the following generalizations: 

(1) Participation status (Piers-Harris Children's 
Self-Concept Scale Scores as covariant measure) was 
associated with 2 dimensions of self-concept (Intellectual & 
School Status and Anxiety). 

(2) Participation status (SRA Reading Total Score as 
covariant measure) was not associated with se 1 f -concept . 

(3) For those who participated in the implementation 
( P i ers-Harr i s Ch i 1 dren ' s Se 1 f -Concept Sea 1 e Scores as 
covariant measure) gender was not associated with 
se 1 f -concept . 

(4) For those who participated in the implementation 
(SRA Reading Total Score as covariant measure) gender was 
not a3oociated with se 1 f -concept , 

(5) For those who participated in the implementation 
(Piers-Harris Children^'s Self-Concept Scale Scores as 
covariant measure) Chapter I was associated with 1 dimension 
of self-concept (Intel lectual & School Status. 

(5) For those who participated in the implementation 
(Pi ers-Harr is Ch i 1 dren ' s Se 1 f -Concept Sea 1 e Scores as 
covariant measure) family structure was not associated with 
se 1 f -concept . 
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Introduct i on 

Overv i gw 

Self-concept has received much attention In 
psychological and educational literature. Psychologists and 
educators have generally agreed that self-concept has a 
pervasive influence on the i nd i v i dua 1 s total development 
(Briggs, 1970). Brookover (1964) and Purkey (1970) advocated 
the establishment of programs to develop improved 
sel f -concept . Numerous studies have been conducted at the 
elementary school level concerning attempts to foster 
children-'s self-concept (Dobson, Campbell, & Dobson , 1982: 
Durbin, 1982: Eldridge, Barcikowski, &V/itmer, 1973: Hadley, 
1988; Morse, Bockoven, & Bettesworth, 1988; Surmierlin, 
Hammett, & Payne, 1983; Weinhold & Hilferty, 1983: Wrenn, 
1980; all cited by Stafford & Hill, 1989). 

Phillips (1983) defined self-concept as the way one 
sees self and the degree of self acceptance. Phillips 
continued by maintaining that self-concept involves one's 
beliefs, attitudes and feelings towards the self. It 
includes ideas, attitudes, values, commitments, andposit:ive 
and negative character descriptions. 

Rogers (1959, cited by Patterson, 1 98e: , pp. 382-363) 
defined self-concept as: 
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the organized, consistent conceptual gestalt 
composed of perceptions of the characteristics of 
the ''I'' or ''me'' and the perceptions of the 
relationships of the ''I'' or ''me'' to others and 
the various aspects of life, together with the 
values attached to these perceptions:. 
Self-concept is dependent upon the evaluations 
and perceptions of others as perceived by the 
i ndi V i dua 1 • 

Silvernail (1985) maintained that self-esteem and 
self-concept have been used interchangeably. Self-esteem is 
defined as a positive or negative attitude. This attitude 
includes feelings of persona] worth that are influenced by 
performance, abilities, appearance, and judgement of 
important others. Self-concept is defined as the sum total 
of all the characteristics a person attributes to himself 
and any positive or negative values he attaches to these 
attr Ibutes . 

Although self-esteem and self-concept have been used 
interchangeably in the literature, there are distinctions 
which further clarify the 2 concepts. Self-esteem is often 
seen as the evaluative part of sel f -concept . Coopersmi th 
(1967. p,5) stated. 

By self-esteem we refer to the evaluation which 
an individual makes and customarily maintains 
with regard to himself; it expresses an attitude 

erJc , 



of approval or disapproval, and indicates the 
extent to which the individual believes h imse 1 f 
to be capable, significant, successful, and 
worthy . 

In the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale 
Revised Manual, Piers (1984, p. 1) defined self-concept as, 
a relatively stable set of self-attitudes 
reflecting both a description and an evaluation 
of oner's own behavior and attributes* 

, this definition is consistent with what 
Wylie , , , refers to as a phenomenol ogi ca 1 view 
of " se 1 f -concept " and, * , , is Interchangeable 
with the terms self-esteem and self-regard. 
Family structure, gender, and self-concept 

Parish (1991) found a significantly higher self-concept 
for youths from intact families in comparison with those 
from divorced, remarried families* Six-hundred and 
forty-eight youths (274 males, 374 females) from the state 
of Kansas evaluated themselves and their parents. The 
youths ranged in age from 10 to 18 and were selected from 14 
Kansas school systems. The instrument used was the Personal 
Attribute Inventory* The subjects were asked to check the 
15 adj ect i ves ( from 48 a 1 phabe 1 1 ca 1 arranged adject i ves , 24 
positive and 24 negative) that best described themselves, 
their mothers, and their fathers, A statistically 

s i gn i f i can t i n terac 1 1 on was found between the i ndependen t 



variables of marital status x gender [(F(2,636)= 3.78, p < 
.05)]. The statistically significant interaction indicated 
the self-concept for male youths appeared highest among 
those from divorced nonremarried families, and lowest from 
divorced, remarried families. For female youths, 

self-concept was clearly the highest for those from intact 
f ami 1 i es ♦ 

Hutchinson (1987) conducted a similar study with 
institutionalized children from intact, divorced, and 
step-families. A total of 166 children (80 males and 86 
females) in grades 5 through 12 participated in the study. 
Fifty-one were from intact families, 54 from step-families, 
and 61 from divorced families* The Personal Attribute 
Inventory was used to survey the children. Hutchinson (1987, 
P*9) reported the following; "The chi-square analysis 
revealed that children from intact families were 
significantly more likely to describe themselves as happy 

(x2 = 9.97. p <.01), kind (x2 = 6.04. p < .05). and nice (x2 
= 9.41, p <»01) than were children from stepfami 1 ies or from 
divorced single-parent families." The highest self-concept 
mean score of 12.19 was recorded by children from intact 
families and the lowest self-concept mean score of 11.26 was 
recorded from di vorced single-parent families. The 
differences, however* v;ere not statistically significantly 
at the .05 level. Although a trend was found in these 
studies indicating that children from intact families may 



have slightly higher se 1 f -concepts , a statistically 

significant difference was not found. 

Johnson & Hutchinson (1987) conducted a study to examine 
the effects of family structure on children''s se 1 f -concepts 
using Parish's Personal Attribute Inventory for children 
(PAIC). The PAIC and a demographic questionnaire were 
completed by 199 students (82 boys, 117 girls) in grades 7 
through 12. The subjects attended a university-related 
laboratory school. The results revealed no statistically 
significant differences in how the subjects in the 3 
different family structures Cstepfamily (sf), single-parent 
family (sp), and intact family (if)] perceived themselves. 
A trend was noted that students from a stepfamily structure 
tended to check fewer positive adjectives on the PAIC. 
However, stepfamily means (flsf = 11.58) did not differ 
significantly from the means of the single-parent families 
(Msp=12.16) or the means of intact families (Mif=12.45). 
Children from intact homes chose a slightly higher number of 
positive adjectives than the norm. 
Achievement in reading and self-concept 

There is a large amount of research existing which 
demonstrates that many students who have difficulty in 
reading and qualify for special remedial classes also have 
poor se 1 f -concepts and excessive levels of anxiety. 

Rev i ck i (1 982 ) investi gated a samp 1 e of 1 47 second 
grade students (57% males, 43% females) and their families 
to determine che relationship between self-concept and 
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academic 8c:h i evement . The Self Observation Scales and 
Stanford Achievement Test were used to measure self-concept 
and ach i evement , The Fami 1 y Env i ronmen t In terv i ew Schedu 1 e 
represented the home environment measures. The results 
indicated that reading achievement scores were found to be 
positively associated with se 1 f -concept . The SAT Total 
Reading Scores possessed a direct association of .215 on the 
self-concept construct, while self-concept related .154 to 
readi ng ach i evemen t . 

Wattenberg & Clifford (1964) concluded that poor 
readers tend to possess a negative self-concept and 
continuous reading failure may result in generalized 
feelings of worthl essness, self-doubt, and inferiority. The 
design measurea the mental ability and self-concept for a 
group of children entering kindergarten. At the end of 
second grade measures of reading ability and self-concept 
were again obtained. The sample began with 185 students and 
was reduced to 128 in the follow-up measure. The measure of 
intellectual ability was obtained for the kindergarten 
students from scores on the Detroit Beginning First Grade 
Intelligence Test. At the end of second grade the reading 
tests distributed by the textbook series the students were 
using provided the measure of reading achievement. 

As a measure of se 1 f -concept , tape recordings were made 
of the student''s responses to incomplete sentences about 
family, competence, self-worth, etc.. The responses were 
rated as positive, negative, or neutral. The product moment 
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correlations for the two raters were .89 for the competence 
ratios (Quantified Se 1 f -Concept ) and .75 for the good-bad 
(Quantified Se 1 f -Concept ) for the kindergarten students. At 
the second grade level, these were .82 and .71. Of the 14 
subgroup correlations between reading test scores and 
quantified self-concept (competence) measures, 10 were 
positive (2 at the .05 level). For the quantified 
self-concept (good-bad), 11 were positive (3 at the .05 
level). The measures of self-concept taken at kindergarten 
level were predictive of reading achievement at the end of 
grade 2. 

Lewis (1984) investigated the comparative effects of a 
structured group counseling program verses a nondirective 
program on emotional adjustment and reading achievement in 
elementary school students. Twenty-four elementary students 
were th^ participants* The sample included 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
and 6th grade students who were receiving remedial reading 
instruction. The students were randomly assigned to 6 
groups (3 structured counseling groups and 3 nondirective 
counsel ing groups) . Each group of 4 students received 8 
sessions. The 40-minute sessions were held over a period of 
4 weeks. All continued to receive remedial reading 
i nstruct i on for 30 mi nutes per day . The structured group' s 
ses5>ions were divided into 4 components: (1) warm- up 
exercises; (2) video-tapes of peer and adult models of 
se 1 f -di sc 1 osure and effective coping behavior; (3) 
discussion of video tape, and (4) Success Anticipation 
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Training (relaxation technique and positive suggestions 
regarding se 1 f -concept , anxiety reductioii, and reading 
progress). The nondirective group^s session included the 
same warm-up exercises and a discussion of predetermined 
topics involving relationships between se 1 f -concept and 
anxiety and reading. The leader took a nondirective role 
and asked general questions of the groups. The Piers-Harris 
Ch i 1 dren ^ s Se 1 £ -Concept Seal e , St ate-Tra it Anx i ety I nventory 
for Children, and the Diagnostic Reading Scales were the 
instruments used for the pretest and posttest scores. A 
multivariate analysis of covariance was used. The data 
analysis indicated that the structured group produced more 
significant gain (F=5,32) in reading comprehension than the 
nondirective group. For the dependent variables of 

se 1 f -concept < F=0 ,85) and reading rate < F=0 .99) no 
significant main effects were found. The group mean score 
of the structured group was positive, although not 
significant in gains in se 1 f -concept , The pretest mean 
score for the structured groups was 46.42 and 52. C8 for the 
posttest mean« For the nondirective group the pretest mean 
score was 44.42 and posttest mean score was 46,92, These 
findings suggested that future refined programs should 
include additional content emphasis on self-concept since 
there v;as a positive although not significant gain in the 
structured group. 
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Interventions to enhance self-concept 

Koval and Hales (1972) studied the effects of the 
Developing Understanding of Self and Others program (DUSO), 
[Dinkmeyer, 1970] on the se 1 f -concepts of rural Appalachian 
primary age children. Through the use of music, puppetry, 
problem solving, role playing, and storytelling, the program 
was designed to build more representative self-concept and 
feelings of adequacy in children. The participants became 
aware of the emotional area of their life and learned that 
there were reasons for human behavior. 

The sample of 312 students in grades K-2 was divided 
into an experimental and a control group, with 1 class at 
each grade level randomly assigned to the DUSO program. The 
school counselor met once a week for 10 weeks with the 
experimental group and conducted a 30-minute guidance lesson 
using the DUSO materials. Following the 10-week 
implementation, 4 subtests (Sense of Personal Worth, 
Se 1 f -Re 1 i ance , Sense of Personal Freedom, and Feeling of 
Belonging) of the California Test of Personality were 
administered to the entire sample. Participants in the DUSO 
program (experimental group) reported showing numerically 
more self-reliance and having a greater feeling of belonging 
than did nonpart i c ipants (control group). Also. the 
participants at the first grade level had numerically a 
greater sense of personal worth. 
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An additional study (Eldridge, 1973) investigated the 
effects of DUSO on the self-concept of second grade students 
with the activities being led by cl assroom teachers. The 
study used more than 1 instrument to measure self-concept 
and statistically determine if the same results occurred 
with several i nst rumen ts. 

The 98 subjects were enrolled in 2 elementary schools. 
There were 2 second grade classrooms at each school and 1 
class at each school was randomly chosen to be the 
experimental group and the other was used as the control 
group. The treatment consisted of five 30-minute sessions 
per week over a 5~week period using Unit 1 (Understanding 
and Accepting Self) of the DUSO group guidance program. A 
pretest <to be used as a covariant measure) and 3 posttests 
were given to all subjects in the study. The Children's 
Self-Concept Index was selected as the instrument for the 
covarient measure. Following the 5-week intervention using 
Unit 1 of DUSO, the 4 subtests of the California Test of 
Personality (Sense of Personal Worth, Se 1 f -Re 1 i ance . Sense 
of Personal Freedom, and Feeling of Belonging), the DUSO 
Affectivity Device, Part 1, and the Piers-Harris Children^'s 
Self-Concept Scale, were given to all subjects. 

The resu 1 ts showed that only the F ratio for the DUSO 
Affectivity Device was significant at the .05 level. The 
Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale ana the first 
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four sections of the California Test of Personality 
indicated no significant differences, 

Summerlin, Hammett, & Payne (1983) sought to determine 
whether Magic Circle participants would have more positive 
se 1 f -concepts than nonpar t i c i pan ts , The subjects were 
selected from 2 first grade classes and randomly assigned to 
an experimental or control group* The experimental group 
consisted of 10 females and 9 males. The control group 
consisted of 11 females and 9 males. The experimental group 
attended a 25 minute Magic Circle session 3 times a week for 
3 months while the control group followed a regular class 
schedule. By sharing positive and negative thoughts and 
feelings relating to themes of awareness, mastery, and 
social interaction, participants were aided in development 
of healthy se 1 f -concepts . 

One week after the final intervention the Primary 
Self-Concept Inventory was used to measure the children's 
se 1 f -concepts . A multivariate analysis of variance computed 
on the posttest Primary Self-Concept Inventory scores 
indicated that significant differences existed between the 
exper imen t al and contro 1 groups (F =4. 22, p < 0,01), The 
results indicated that the experimental group had 
significantly higher scores than the control group on the 
social self domain and total se 1 f -concept . 

Harmon (1989) determined the effects on se 1 f -concept , 
as measured by the Pi ers-Harr is Ch i 1 dren-'s Se 1 f -Concept 
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Scale, of 40 of the 89 third grade students who participated 
in Pumsy in Pursuit of Excellence program (Anderson. 1982). 
Before the start of the Pumsy program the experimental and 
control groups were administered the Piers-Harris Children's 
Self-Concept Scale as a pretest measure. 

During an 8 week period of time the experimental group 
participated in 45 minute weekly lessons taught by the 
school counselor. Lessons consisted of stories and 
activities intended to teach children positive thinking, 
control, choice, breaking negative thought patterns and 
skills to enhance self-esteem. Students in the control 
group did not participate in the Pumsy program. 

After the completion of the 8 week Pumsy program, the 
Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale was administered 
as a posttest. Results indicated no significant differences 
at the .05 level between the experimental and control 
groups. Significant statistical difference between the 2 
groups was approached at the .07 level of confidence as a 
result of treatment. 
Summary 

Numerous studies pertaining to self-concept have been 
i mp 1 emen t ed . The resu 1 t s of the st udi es exam i ned 1 ed 
researchers to suggest that the use of a guidance program 
with counselor consultation can have a positive effect on 
se 1 f -concept deve 1 opment . The research exam i ned contai ned 
information that indicated a degree of success with programs 
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that have been developed to enhance se 1 f -concept . Many of 
the studies that included the variables of gender, family 
structure, and readi ng achi evement and their effect on 
self-concept have provided inconsistent and inconclusive 
results. The results of these studies examined appeared to 
indicate additional research is needed to identifiy the 
effect of gender , family structure, and readi ng ach i evement 
on se 1 f -concept . 

Statement of the Problem 

The purpose of the researcher was to investigate a 
self-esteem program nnplemented by the elementary school 
counselor with second grade students. 

Importance of the Research 

The research reviewed indicated that positive 
self-concept is an important component of successful 
education and a predictor of selected social behaviors. 
Interventions to enhance self-concept are valued by 
educators and continue to be valuable although needing 
evaluation. The researcher found little information 

pertaining to programs to enhance the self-concept in second 
grade students. A study of this nature was important to 
determine if the self-concept of second grade students 
improved after participation in the Pumsy in Pursuit of 
Excel lence Program. 

The results of this study can be used by cl assr oom 
teachers involved in implementing a program to improve 
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self-concept In children. The results of this study could 
provide insight to elementary counselors in planning and 
in.p 1 ement i ng classroom participation in the program for 
continual improvement in self-concept and improvement of low 
self-esteem in students. 

The results of the present study provided information 
pertaining to the following questions: 

1. Is there an association between the participation 
status and measures of se 1 f -concept? 

2. Is there an association between gender and measures 
of self-concept for those who participated in the program? 

3. Is there an association between status in Chapter I 
and measures of self-concept for those who participated? 

4. Is there an association between family structure 
(single or intact family) and measures of self-concept for 
those who participated? 

Composite Nul 1 Hypotheses 
All hypotheses were tested at the ,05 level of 
si gnf i cance . 

1. The difference between the adjusted post mean 
Piers-Harris Chi Idren^s Sel f -Concept Scale (PHCSCS) scores 
( covar i ant measure PHCSCS pretest scores) accord ing to 
participation status will not be statistically significant, 

2. The difference between the adjusted post mean 
Piers-Harris Children^'s Self-Concept Scale scores (covariant 
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measure SRA Reading Total score ) according to participation 
status will not be statistically significant, 

3. The difference between the adjusted post mean 
Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale scores (covariant 
measure PHCSCS pretest scores) for those who participated 
according to gender will not be statistically significant, 

4. The difference between the adjusted post mean 
Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale scores (covariant 
measure SRA Reading Total scores) for those who participated 
according to gender will not be statistically significant, 

5. The differenc3 between the adj us ted post mean 
Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale scores (covariant 
measure PHCSCS pre'^est scores) for those who participated 
according to status in Chapter I will not be statistically 
si gn i f i cant . 

6. The difference between the adjusted post mean 
Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale scores (covariant 
measure PHCSCS pretest score) for those who participated 
according to family structure will not be statistically 
si gn i f i cant . 

Def i n i t i on of Var i abl es 
Independent Var iabl es 

1. Participation status was categorized into two 
levels: 

level one- participant in the Pumsy (experimental 
group ) . and 
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level two- nonpart icipant in the Pumsy program 
(control group) . 

2, Gender consisted of two levels: 
level one- mal e > and 

level two- f ema 1 e . 

3, Family structure consisted of two levels: 
level one- intact family (original mother and 

original father), and 
level two- other (single parent, stepparent, 
foster parent, etc,), 

4, Chapter I reading status consisted of two 
1 eve 1 s : 

level one- participant, and 
level two- nonpar t i c i pan t ♦ 

Dependent Var i abl es 

The dependent variables were posttest scores from the 
following subscales of the Piers-Harris Children-'s 
Sel f -Concept Seal e : 

1 , Behav i or-( 16 i tems , possi bl e score 0-16), 

2, Intellectual & School Status-(]7 items, possible 
score 0- 17) , 

3, Physical Appearance & At tr i bu tes- ( 1 3 items, 
possible score 0-13), 

4, Anxiety-(1-' i tems , poss ib 1 e score 0-14), 

5, Popu 1 ar i ty-( 1 2 items, possible score 0-12), and 
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6. Happiness & Sat isf act i on-( IC items, possible score 
0-10). 

Covar i ant Measures 

The covariant measures were pretest scores from the 
following subscales of the Piers-Harris Children^'s 
Self-Concept Scale and the SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Reading Total Score: 

1. Behavior-(16 items, possible score 0-16), 

2. Intellectual & School Status-(17 items, possible 
score 0"- 1 7) , 

3. Physical Appearance & Attributes-CIS items, 
possible score 0-13), 

4. Anxiety-(14 items, possible score 0-14), 

5. Popu 1 ar i ty-(12 items, possible score 0-12), 

6. Happiness & Sat isf act i on-( 10 items, possible score 
0-10), and 

7. 1990 SRA Survey of Basic Skills: Reading Total 
Score obtained from school records-(95 items, possible score 
0-95) . 

Limi tat i ons 

The result of the present study might have been 
affected by : 

(1) the sample was not random, 

(2) subjects participating in the program were from one 
building in a single school district, 
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(3) implementation was conducted by an elementary 
school counselor, 

< 4 ) the program consi st ed of 8 c 1 ass sess i ons ( 480 
total minutes), and 

(5) extension activities were implemented by regular 
classroom teachers and the researcher had no control over 
the procedures used. 

Methodo 1 ogy 

Set t i nQ 

The study was conducted in a western Kansas community 
of approximately 17,000 people. The rural farming and 
oil-producing community is located midway between Denver and 
Kansas City, Major businesses and industries include Yuasa 
Exide, Midwest Energy, Dillon Food Stores, and a medical 
center. A state university is the only four-year university 
serving the general region. The community has 6 public 
e 1 emen tary schoo Is, 2 private el ementary schoo Is, 2 mi ddl e 
schools, and 2 high schools (1 public, 1 private), 
SubJ ec ts 

The sample consisted of students attending 4 elementary 
schools in a rural setting in western Kansas. For the 
implementation group, the total number of students attending 
the elementary school was approximately 435. The control 
groups came from 3 schools smaller in size and student 
popu 1 at i on . 
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The sample for the implementation group consisted of 65 
second graders (4 sections-16 in 3, 17 In one) and 45 second 
graders for the control group (3 c 1 assrooms~15 students in 
each) for a total sample of 110. 

In the implementation group, 32 were males and 33 were 
females. Fifty-four of the subjects were living with their 
natural mother and natural father. The remaining 11 
subjects came from another type of family structure (single 
parent, stepparent, foster parents, etc.). Thirteen of the 
subjects qualified for Chapter I reading and the remaining 
52 did not attend Chapter I reading. 

The subjects for the control groups consisted of 22 
males and 23 females. Nineteen were living with their 
natural father and natural mother, while the remaining 26 
came from another type of family structure. 
I nstrumen ts 

Two instruments were employed in the present study. 
The instruments were the Piers-Harris Children's 
Self-Concept Scale (PHCSCS) and the Science Research 
Associates (SRA) Survey of Basic Skills. 

Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale (PHCSCS) . The 
PHCSCS was used for the pretest and posttest scores. It is 
an 80 item, self report questionnaire designed to assess hov; 
children feel about themselves. The PHCSCS was developed in 
the 1960''s. The revised test and manual, 1984, was used in 
the present study. 
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Children are shown statements that tell how some people 
feel about themselves and are asked to respond whether each 
statement app lies to them by choos i ng a "yes" or "no" 
response. Three summary scores including a total raw score, 
a percentile score, and an overall stanine score reflect an 
overall assessment of se 1 f -concept , For a more detailed 
interpretation, 6 cluster scales are provided. These 
include: Behavi or , Intel 1 ectual and School Status, Physical 
Appearance and Attributes, Anxiety, Popularity, and 
Happiness and Satisfaction. 

The manual (Piers-Harris, 1984) contains test-retest 
reliability data based on the general population and special 
populations conducted as early as 1964 and continuing into 
the 1980"s. The Kuder-Ri chardson Formula 20 .(KR-20) was 
emp loyed to estimate internal consistency. The reliability 
coefficients for the total score derived by this technique 
ranged from .88 to .93 for various subgroups. The 
coefficients for the 6 cluster scales ranged from ,73 to 
.81, The alpha coefficient was also employed and found to 
be ,90 for the total score. The manual contains results 
from numerous studies of reliability (Winne, Mars, & Taylor, 
1 977;Smi th & Rogers, 1 978; Frank 1 i n , Dul ey , Rousseau , & 
Sabers, 1981; all cited by Piers, 1984), Based upon the 
results of the studies cited in the PHCSCS manual, it 
appeared that the i nst rumen t has acceptabl e re 1 i abi 1 i ty . 
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The manual contained estimates of the content, 
criterion-related, and construct validity of the PHCSCS from 
numerous studies (Karnes & Wherry, 1982; Schauer , 1975; 
Tavormina, 1975; Piers, 1977; and Mi lien, 1966; all cited by 
Piers, 1984). The results cited in the manual indicated 
that the PHCSCS is a valid instrument. 

Science Research Associates (SRA) Survey of Basic 
Ski 1 Is (SBS) . The SRA-'S Survey of Basic Skills (SBS) is a 
battery of norm-referenced, standardized tests in basic 
curriculum areas for grades K-12 and is designed to survey 
students^ general academic achievement. Normative data were 
collected in the fall of 1983 and spring of 1984 using the 
same students in both testings. 

SRA makes recommendations pertaining to test levels of 
the SRA Survey of Basic Skills (SBS) that would be 
appropriate for students at each grade level. The 
recommendations are based on test content, reflecting the 
concepts and topics of widely used curriculum guides and 
instructional materials. For this research, Reading Total 
scores came from Level 21, Form P which was 1/2-2/1 (first 
grade/second semester-second grade/first semester) grade for 
the average student . 

The technical information manual of the SRA^s SBS 
charted numerous raw score statistics. For Level 21, Form 
P, Grade 1, Spring, the following statistics were givei. for 
the Reading Total score: Number of items-95: mean of 66.8: 
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standard deviation of 16.74; standard error of measurement 
of 3,80; and, KR-20 (internal consistency reliability 
coefficients) of .95. Reliability coefficients were based 
on the Rasch scale scores (SCS). 
Desi qn 

A pretest and posttest design was employed. The design 
was created by the researcher to be used with a program 
implemented by the elementary school counselor. Independent 
variables investigated were participation in the Pumsy in 
Pursuit of Excellence program, gender, family structure, and 
Chapter I reading status. 

Six composite null hypotheses were tested employing an 
analysis of covariance. The following design was used with 
each of the 6 composite null hypotheses: 

Composite null hypothesis number one--a pretest and 
posttest control group design with Piers-Harris Children's 
Self-Concept Scale pretest scores as covariant measure, 

Composite null hypothesis number two--a pretest and 
posttest control group design with SRA Reading Total Score 
as covariant measure, 

Composite null hypothesis number three-- a pretest and 
posttest design for those who participated with gender as 
the independent variable and Piers-Harris Children's 
Self-Concept Scale pretest scores as covariant measure, 

Compos i te null hypothesis number f ou r--a pretest and 
posttest design for those v;ho participated with gender as 
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the independent variable and SRA Reading Total Score as the 
covariant measure, 

Composite null hypothesis number five-- a pretest and 
posttest design with Chapter I status as the independent 
variable and Piers-Harris Children^'s Self-Concept Scale 
pretest scores as the covar i ^nt measure , and 

Composite null hypothesis number six--a pretest and 
posttest design with family structure as the independent 
variable and Piers-Harris Children^'s Self-Concept Scale 
pretest scores as the covariant measure. 

McMi 1 1 an and Schumacher ( 1 989) cited 10 threats to 
internal validity. The 10 threats to internal validity were 
dealt with in the following ways in the present study* 

(1) history- pretest and posttest two-group design was 
emp 1 oyed; 

(2) selection- students receiving the Pumsy lessons 
administered by an elementary school counselor were the 
subjects; 

(3) statistical regression- the sample did not 
consist of extreme cases; 

C4) testing- all testing was administered under 
standard conditions; 

(5) instrumentation- students were administered the 
same pretest and posttest; 

(6) mortality- subjects who haa covariant measures 
and posttest scores were employed; 

3,1 
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(7) maturation- pretest and post test two-group design 
was employed; 

(85 diffusion of treatment- the implementation was 
carried out by an elementary school counselor; thus, the 
researcher had no control over diffusion of treatment; 

( 9 ) exper imen ta 1 bi as- the imp 1 ementat i on was carr i ed 
out by an el ementary school counsel or and the same 
directions were given to all subj ects accord i ng to the 
testing manual ; and 

(10) statistical conclusions- a mathematical 
assumption was violated, random placement. 

McMillan and Schumacher (1989) cited 2 threats to 
external validity. The 2 threats to external validity were 
dealt with in the following ways in the present study: 

(1) population external validity- random sampling was 
not employed; therefore, generalizations should be made only 
to similar groups; and 

<2) ecological external validity- treatment was 
admi nistered by the el ementary schoo 1 counse 1 or and each 
class was read the same set of instructions before beginning 
the test . 
Imp 1 ementat i on 

The Pumsy in Pursuit of Excellence was implemented in 
the researcher's school during the 1991-92 school year 
beginning in early November. Two groups of second grade 
students were used in the study. The implementation group 
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consisted of 4 second grade classrooms at Roosevelt 
Elementary School. The control group consisted of second 
grade students from 3 elementary schools in Unified School 
District #489. 

Sixty-five second grade students (implementation group) 
received 8 lessons from the Pumsy program. Each lesson was 
approximately an hour in duration and each group met every 
other week. The elementary school counselor implemented the 
8 lessons (Appendix A). The control group did not 
participate in the program. 
Data Collecting Procedures 

The researcher obtained oral and written permission to 
conduct the research (Appendix D). The elementary school 
counselor, who implemented .e program, gave the researcher 
oral approval. Oral permission was obtained from the regular 
classroom teachers whose classes were involved in the 
implementation or in the control group. A letter seeking 
permission to pretest and posttest the implementation and 
control groups was sent to parents (Appendix C). 

Prior to the beginning of the first implementation in 
the Pumsy program the students in the 4 second grade 
classrooms in the implementation group were administered the 
pretest. The students in the 3 second grade classrooms in 
the control group were adm inistered the pretest at 
approximately the same time. At the end of the 8 
implementations the classes in the implementation and 
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control groups were administered the posttest. After the 
pretests and posttests were administered the researcher 
scored them. A demographic form for the entire class was 
compiled by the classroom teacher while the researcher 
admi nistered the pretest. Demograph i c i n format i on was then 
coded by the researcher. The results were analyzed by 
mainframe computer in the Computing Center at Fort Hays 
State University, Hays , Kansas . 
Research Procedures 

The researcher implemented the following operations in 
the process of conducting the study: 

(1) thesis topic was selected, 

(2) thesis advisor contacted and permission was given 
to research the effects on self-concept with the 
implementation of the Pumsy in Pursuit of Excellence 
program, 

<3) arrangements were made for obtaining data from an 
ongoing program, Pumsy in Pursuit of Excellence, being 
implemented by the elementary school counselor, 

(4) an instrument was selected and approved, 

(5) permission was obtained from building principals, 
regular classroom teachers, and parents of the students, 

(6) implementation and control groups were 
establ ishedt 

(7) pretests were admi n i stered » 

(8) Pumsy in Pursuit of Excellence classes began, 
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^9) computer searches were made using ERIC and 
i nter- 1 1 brary 1 oan , 

aO) classes ended and a posttest was given, 

an research proposal was compiled, written, and 
defended, 

data were analyzed, 
<13) final research report was written, 
04) final research was defended before a committee, 

and 

CIS) final editing of the document. 
■Data An alysis 

The f o 1 1 owi ng were compiled: 
cn appropriate descriptive statistics, 
(2) one-way analysis of covariance, and 
<3) least square difference of means. 

Resu 1 ts 

The purpose of the researcher was to investigate a 
self-esteem program implemented by the elementary school 
counselor with second grade students. Six composite null 
hypotheses were tested at the .05 level of significance. 
Sample size consisted of 110 elementary students. Each null 
was tested employing a one-way analysis of covariance with 
pretest scores as the covariate measure in 4 null hypotheses 
and Reading Total scores as the covariate measure in 2 null 
hypotheses. Four independent variables were employed in 
this study. The independent variables were: participation 
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according to chi 1 dren who part icipated in the Pumsy program 
(experimental group) and nonpar t i c i pan t s in the Pumsy 
program (control group), participation in the program 
according to gender, participation in the program according 
to family structure, and participation in the program 
according to Chapter I reading status. The dependent 
variables were posttest scores from the Piers-Harris 
Children'^s Self-Concept Scale. The test has 6 subscales: 
Behavior, Intel lectual & School Status, Physical Appearance 
& Attributes, Anxiety, Popularity, and Happiness & 
Satisfaction. The covariant measures were pretest scores 
from the same 6 subscales of the Piers-Harris Children's 
Self-Concept Scale and the SRA Survey of Basic Skills 
Reading Total Score. The result section was organized 
according to the composite null hypotheses for ease of 
reference. Information pertaining to each composite null 
hypothesis was presented in a common format for ease of 
compar 1 son . 

It was hypothesized in composite null hypothesis number 
one that the difference between the adjusted post -mean 
Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale scores according 
to participation status (employing pretest scores as the 
covariate measure) would not be statistically significant. 
Table 1 contains information pertaining to composite null 
hypothesis number one. The following were cited in Table 1: 
variables, sample sizes, pretest mean scores, pretest 
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standard deviations, posttest mean scores, posttest standard 
deviations, adjusted posttest means, £ values, and o levels. 
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Table 1 

A Comparison of Adjusted Post Mean Piers-Harris Children's 
Self-Concept Scale Scores (PHCSCS) According to 
Participation Status with PHCSCS Pretest 
Scores as a Covariant Measure Employing 
a One-way Analysis of Covariance 



Pretest Pretest Post Post Adjusted^ F p. 
Variable n M s Ms M Value Value 



Part icipat i on Behavior ^^ 
Status 

Participant 65 13.6 2.60 14.0 2.68 13.9 

2.48 .1181 

Nonparticipant 45 13.0 2.94 12.8 3.72 13.0 

Homogeneity of Regression 3.64 .0589 

Part icipat ion Intellectual and School Status 

Status 

Participant 65 14.6 2.60 14.8 3.04 14.5a 

5.71 .0187 

Nonparticipant 45 13.3 3.60 12.8 3.64 13.2b 

Homogeneity of Regression 1.29 .2591 

Participation Physical Appearance & Attributes 

Status 

Participant 65 9.7 2.69 10.0 2.81 9.9 

0.82 .3673 

Nonparticipant 45 9.4 3.23 9.4 3.20 9.5 

Homogeneity of Regression 2.76 .0996 

Participation Anxiety 
Status 

Participant 65 10.7 2.79 11.1 3.21 11.0a 

4.51 .0359 

Nonparticipant 45 10.2 3.07 9.7 3.11 9.9b 

Homogeneity of Regression 6.23 .0141 

(continued) 
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Table 1 (continued) 
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Pretest Pretest Post Post Adjusted^^ F e 
Variable n M 5 Ha 11 Value Value 



Part icipat ion Populari tv 

Status 

Paiticipant 65 8.6 2.56 8.6 2.60 8.6 

0.23 .6360 

Nonparticipant 45 8.2 2.22 8.2 2.71 8.4 

Homogeneity of Regression 0.80 .3728 

Participation Happiness & Satisfaction 

Status 

Participant 65 8.8 1 .71 8.7 1 .94 8.6 

0.53 .4686 

Nonparticipant 45 8.0 2.44 8.2 2.26 8.3 

Homogeneity of Regression 4.36 .0391 

Part icipat ion Compos! te 

Status 

Participant 65 65.8 12.27 67.3 14.29 66.4 

3.33 .0709 

Nonparticipant 45 62.1 14.60 60.4 16.67 61.7 

Homogeneity of Regression 5.61 .0197 



^ The higher the score, the stronger the self-concept. 

Possible scores for the 7 components respectively are 0-16, 0-17, 
0-13, 0-14, 0-12, 0-10, and 0-82. 

^b Means with unlike symbols statistically significant at the .05 level 
according to least squares means. 

Two of the 7 values were statistically significant at 

the .05 level: therefore, the null hypotheses for these 

comparisons were rejected. The significant comparisons were 

for the dependent variables Intellectual & School Status and 

Anxiety. The results cited in Table 1 indicated that the 

participants in the Pumsy program had higher adjusted post 

mean scores for Intellectual & School Status and Anxiety 

than nonpar t i c i pants . The assumption of homogeneity of 
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regression was met for all comparisons except Anxiety, 
Happiness & Satisfaction, and Composite, 

It was hypothesized in composite null hypothesis number 
two that the difference between the adjusted post mean 
Piers-Harris Children^'s Self-Concept Scale scores according 
to participation status (employing SRA Reading Total score 
as the covariant measure) would not bp statistically 
significant. Table 2 contains information pertaining to 
composite null hyt-othesis number two. The following were 
cited in Table 2: variables, sample sizes^ covariant means, 
covariant standard deviations, posttest mean scores, 
posttest standard deviations, adjusted posttest means, £ 
values, and r levels. 
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Table 2 

A Comparison of Adjusted Post Mean Piers-Harris Children's 
Self-Concept Scale Scores According to Participation Status 
with SRA Reading Total Scores as a Covariant Measure 
Employing a One-way Analysis of Covariance 



Covariant Covariant^^^ Post Post Adjusted^ F £ 
Variable n M s M S M Value Value 



Part icipation Behavlor ^x 
Status 

Participant 65 13.6 2.60 60.7 24.96 60.6 

0.14 .7053 

Nonparticipant 45 13.0 2.94 62.1 24.93 62.4 

Homogeneity of Regression 0.70 .4052 

Participat ion Intellectual and School Status 

Status 

Participant 65 14.6 2.60 60.8 24.96 60.5 

0.18 .6734 

Nonparticipant 45 13.3 3.60 62.1 24.93 62.6 

Homogeneity of Regression 0.76 .3847 

Participation Physical Appearance & Attributes 

Status 

Participant 65 9.7 2.69 60.8 24.96 60.8 

0.06 .8027 

Nonparticipant 45 9.4 3.23 62.1 24.93 62.0 

Homogeneity of Regression 1.14 .2872 

Participat ion Anxiety 
Status 

Participant 65 10.7 2.79 60.8 24.96 60.6 

0.13 .7186 

Nonparticipant 45 10.2 3.07 62.1 24.93 62.4 

Homogeneity of Regression 0.56 .4555 

(continued) 
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Table 2 (continued) 



Covariant Covariant^^^ Post Post Adjusted^ F & 
Variable n M s M 5 M Value Value 



Participation Popular i tv 

Status 

Participant 65 8.6 2.56 60.8 24.96 60.5 

0.17 .6807 

Nonparticipant 45 8.2 2.22 62.1 24.93 62.5 

Homoqeneltv of Regression 0.61 .4381 

Participation Happiness & Satisfaction 

Status 

Participant 65 8.8 1.72 60.8 24.96 60.7 

0.10 .7510 

Nonparticipant 45 8.1 2.44 62.1 24.93 62.3 

Homogeneity of Regression 0.25 .6183 

Part icipat ion Compos i te 

Status 

Participant 65 65.8 12.26 60.8 24.96 60.5 

0.17 .6852 

Nonparticipant 45 62. 1 14.60 62. 1 24.93 62.5 

Homogeneity of Regression 1.37 .2439 



^ The higher the score, the stronger the self-concept. 

Possible scores for the 7 components respectively are 0-16, 0-17, 
0-13, 0-14, 0-12, 0-10, and 0-82. 

Reading Total Score from SRA Survey of Basic Skills. 

None of the 7 values was statistically significant at 

the •OS level; therefore, the null hypotheses for these 

comparisons were retained. Information cited in Taole 2 

indicated no assoc iation between participation ( emp 1 oy i ng 

SRA Reading Total Score as covariant measure) and any of the 

7 dependent variables. The assumption of homogeneity of 

regression was met for all comparisons. 

It was hypothesized in composite null hypothesis number 

three that the difference between the adjusted post mean 
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Piers-Harris Children''s Se 1 f -Concept Scale scores (covariant 
measure PHCSCS pretest scores) for those who participated 
according to gender would not be statistically significant. 
Table 3 contains information pertaining to composite null 
hypothesis number three. The following information was 
cited in Table 3: variables, sample sizes, pretest mean 
scores, pretest standard deviations, posttest mean scores, 
posttest standard deviations, adjusted posttest means, F 
values, and £ levels. 
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Table 3 

A Comparison of Adjusted Post Mean Piers-Harris Children's 
Self-Concept Scale Scores (PHCSCS) According to Gender with 
PHCSCS Pretest Scores as a Covariant Measure 
Employing a One-way Analysis of Covariance 



Pretest Pretest Post Post Adjusted* F n 
Variable n M s Ms M Value Value 



Gender 
Male 

Fema 1 e 



Gender 
Male 

Fema 1 e 



Gender 
Male 

Fema 1 e 



Gender 
Male 

Female 



Gender 
Male 

Fema 1 e 



32 13.2 



Be havior s* 
2.95 13.3 



33 14.0 2.19 14.7 
Homogeneity of Regression 



3.13 
1.98 



Intellectual and School Status 
32 13.8 2.98 14.1 3.76 



33 15.4 1.89 15.5 
Homogeneity of Regression 



1.95 



Physical Appearance & Attributes 
32 9.5 2.99 9.5 3.05 



33 10.0 2.38 10.6 
Homogeneity of Regression 



32 10.5 



Anxiety 
3.10 10.7 



33 10.9 2.50 11.5 
Homogeneity of Regression 



32 



6.2 



Popul arity 
2.83 8.3 



33 8.9 2.27 9.0 
Homogeneity of Regression 



2.49 

3.33 
3.07 

2.92 
2.24 



13.6 
14.4 

14.6 
15.0 

9.6 
10.4 

10.8 
11.4 

8.5 
8.8 



2.68 .1070 
0.00 .9599 

0.29 .5946 
0.54 .4669 

2.01 .1611 
1.28 .2625 

1.05 .3105 
0.01 .9038 

0.47 .9475 
0.02 .8863 



(cont inued) 
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Table 3 (continued) 



Pretest Pretest Post Post Adjusted^ £ e 



Variable 


n 


M S M 


S 


H 


Value 


Value 


Gender 




Happiness & Satisfaction 








Male 


32 


8.6 1.81 8.4 


1.93 


8 5 
















0.74 


.3945 


Fema 1 e 


33 


9.0 1.61 9.0 


1.94 


8.9 








Hoijioqenei tv of Regression 






5.37 


.0238 


Gender 




Compos i te 










Male 


32 


63.7 14.09 64.2 


16.04 


65.9 
















1.13 


.0709 


Femal e 


33 


67.8 9.96 70.3 


11 .86 


68.6 








Homoqeneltv of Reqression 






0.62 


.4359 



^ The higher the score, the stronger the self-concept. 

Possible scores for the 7 components respectively are 0-16, 0-17, 
0-13, 0-14, 0-12, 0-10, and 0-82. 



None of the 7 £ values were statistically significant 
at the .05 level; therefore, the null hypotheses for these 
comparisons were retained. Information cited in Table 3 
indicated no association between participation according to 
gender (employing PHCSCS pretest scores as covariant 
measure ) and any of the 7 dependent var i abl es , The 
asstimption of homogeneity of regression was met for all 
comparisons except Happiness & Satisfaction. 

It was hypothesized in composite null hypothesis number 
four that the difference between the adjusted post mean 
Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale Scores according 
to participation status (employing SRA Reading Total score 
as the covariant measure) would not be statistically 
significant. Table 4 contains information pertaining to 

erJc ^'^ 
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composite null hypothesis number four. The following were 
cited in Table 4: variables, sample sizes, covariant means, 
covariant standard deviations, posttest mean scores, 
posttest standard deviations, adjusted posttest means, F 
values, and p. levels. 
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Table 4 



A Comparison of Adjusted Post Mean Piers-Harris Children^'s 





Sel f-Concept Scale 


Scores According 


to Gender with 


SRA 






Reading Total Scores as a Covariant 


Measure Employing 








a One-way Analysis of Covariance 












Covar i ant 


Covariant^^^^ Post Post Adjusted^^ F 




£ 






Var i ab 1 e 


n M 


s M 




s 


M Value 


Value 






Participation 




Beh^viQri^^ 
















Status 




















Participant 


32 13.2 


2,95 55. 


5 


26.24 


56.1 




















2. 


27 


.1368 






NnnDr^rt" iriOf^nt 


33 14.0 


2,19 65. 


9 


22.90 


65.4 












Homoqeneitv 


of Reqression 






0. 


54 


.4637 






Participation 


Intellectual and School 


Status 












Status 




















Participant 


32 13,8 


2,98 55. 


5 


26,24 


56.2 




















1 .95 


.1680 






Nonoar t \(z i oan t 


33 15.4 


1.89 65 


9 


22.90 


65.2 












Homoqeneitv 


of Reqression 






1. 


00 


.3214 






Participation 


Physical 


Appearance & Attributes 












Status 




















Participant 


32 9.5 


2.99 55 


.5 


26.24 


55.6 




















2. 


69 


.1060 






Nonpart Ic ipan t 


33 10.0 


2,38 65 


.9 


22.90 


65.8 












Homoaeneitv 


of Reqression 






1 


48 


,2288 






Participation 




Anxiety 
















Status 




















P;^ p 1" i f i n Y 


32 10.5 


3.10 55 


.5 


26.24 


55.8 




















2 


.62 


.1107 






Nonpart ic ipant 


33 10.9 


2.50 65 


.9 


22.90 


65.6 












Homoqeneitv 


of Reqression 






0 


.76 


.3882 






Participation 




Popul ari i.y 
















Status 




















Part icipant 


32 8.2 


2.83 55 


.5 


26.24 


55.3 




















2 


.18 


.1451 






Nonpart ic ipant 


33 8.9 


2.27 65 


.9 


22.90 


65.2 












Homoqeneitv 


of Reqression 






1 .35 


.2500 










(continued) 
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Covariant Covariant^^^f Post Post Adjusted^f F & 
Variable n M s M s H Value Value 



Part 1 cipat i on 




Happiness & Satisfaction 
















Status 






















Participant 


32 


8.6 1.81 


55.5 


26.24 


55. 


7 
























2 


63 


.1102 


Nonparticipant 


33 


9.0 1.61 


65.9 


22 


90 


65 


7 










Homoqeneitv of Rearession 












0 


01 


.9237 


Participation 




Composite 


















Status 






















Part icipant 


32 


63.7 14.09 


55,5 


26 


24 


56 


2 
























2 


12 


.1500 


Nonparticipant 


33 


67.8 9.96 


65.9 


22 


90 


65 


2 










Homoqeneitv of Rearession 












1 


20 


.2778 



^ The higher the score ^ the stronger the sel f -concept , 

Possible scores for the 7 components respectively are 0-16, 0-17, 
0-13, 0-14, 0-12, 0-10, and 0-82* 

Reading Total Score from SRA Survey of Basic Skills, 



None of the 7 g_ values was statistically significant at 
the *05 level; therefore, the null hypotheses for these 
comparisons were retained. Information cited in Table 4 
indicated no association between participation according to 
gender (employing SRA Reading Total Score as covariant 
measure) and any of the 7 dependent variables* The 
assumption of homogeneity of regression was met for all 
compar i sons . 

It was hypothesized in composite null hypothesis number 
five that the difference between the adjusted post mean 
Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale scores (covariant 
measure PHCSCS pretest scores) for those who participated 
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according to Chapter 1 status would not be statistically 
significant. Table 5 contains information pertaining to 
composite null hypothesis number five. The following 
information was cited in Table 5: variables, sample sizes, 
pretest mean scores, pretest standard deviations, posttest 
mean scores, posttest standard deviations^ adjusted posttest 
means, £ values, and g_ levels. 
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Table 5 

A Comparison of Adjusted Post Mean Piers-Harris Children^'s 
Self-Concept Scale Scores CPHCSCS) According to 
Chapter I Status with PHCSCS Pretest Scores 
as a Covariant Measure Employing a One-way 
Anal ys is of Covariance 



Pretest Pretest Post Post Adjusted^ F £ 
Variable n M s Ms M Value Value 



Chapter I Behavior ^^ 
Status 

Participant 13 13.2 3.67 13.7 2,46 14,0 

0,00 ,9894 

Nonparticipant 52 13.8 2.29 14.1 2.74 14.0 

Homogeneity of Regression 1,07 .3054 

Chapter I Intellectual and School Status 

Status 

Participant 13 14.3 3.82 15.9 1.19 16. la 

4.41 .0397 

Nonparticipant 52 14.7 2.43 14.5 3,29 14,5b 

Homogeneity of Regression 5,43 .0231 

Chapter I Physical Appearance & Attributes 

Status 

Participant 13 10.4 3.25 10.8 2.51 10.4 

0.50 ,4829 

Nonparticipant 52 9.6 2.55 9.8 2.87 9.9 

Homogeneity of Regression 2.47 ,1212 

Chapter I Anxiety 
Status 

Participant 13 11.5 2,66 11.4 3.01 10,8 

0.35 ,5556 

Nonparticipant 52 10,5 2.82 11.0 3.27 11.2 

Homogeneity of Regression 0,30 .5871 

(continued) 
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Table 5 (continued) 



Pretest Pretest Post Post Adjusted^ F p_ 
Variable n H S M S 11 Value Value 



Chapter I Popularity 
Status 

Participant 13 9.1 1.85 9.5 1.81 9.1 

0.91 .3443 

Nonparticlpant 52 8.4 2.71 8.4 2.75 8.5 

Homogeneity of Regression 0.00 .9860 

Chapter I Happiness & Satisfaction 

Status 

Participant 13 9.1 1.98 9.0 2.24 8.8 

0.13 .7246 

Nonparticlpant 52 8.7 1.66 8.6 1.88 8.7 

Homogeneity of Regression 6.86 .0111 

Chapter I Composite 
Status 

Participant 13 66.7 14.62 70.3 11.47 69.5 

0.83 .3672 

Nonparticlpant 52 65.6 11.75 66.5 14.92 66,7 

Homogeneity of Regression 1.20 .2769 



^ The higher the score, the stronger the self-concept. 

Possible scores for the 7 components respectively are 0-16, 0-17, 
0-13, 0-14, 0-12, 0-10, and 0-82. 

ctb Means with unlike symbols statistically significant at the .05 level 
according to least squares means. 

One of the 7 values was statistically significant at 

the .05 level; therefore, the null hypothesis for this 

comparison was rejected. The significant comparison was for 

the dependent variable Intellectual & School Status. The 

results cited in Table 5 indicated that the participants in 

Chapter I had higher adjusted post mean scores for 

Intel lectual & School Status than nonparticipants. The 

assumption of homogeneity of regression was met for all 
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comparisons except Intellectual 8. School Status and 
Happiness & Satisfaction. 

It was hypothesized in composite null hypothesis number 
six that the difference between the adjusted post mean 
Pi ers-Harr i s Ch i 1 dren ^ s Se 1 f -Concept Sea 1 e accord! ng to 
family structure status (employing SRA Reading Total score 
as the covariate measure) would not be statistically 
significant. Table 5 contains information pertaining to 
composite null hypothesis number six. The following were 
cited in Table 5: variables, sample sizes, pretest mean 
scores, pretest standard deviations, posttest mean scores, 
posttest standard deviations, adjusted posttest means, F 
values, and p. levels. 
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Table 6 

A Comparison of Adjusted Post Mean Piers-Harris Children's 
Self-Concept Scale Scores (PHCSCS) According to Family 
Structure with PHCSCS Pretest Scores as a Covariant 
Measure Employing a One-way Analysis of Covariance 



Pretest Pretest Post Post Adjusted^ F q_ 
Variable n M s Ms H Value Value 



Family Structure Behavior ^x 
Status 

Intact 54 14.0 2.12 14.1 2.63 13.9 

0.74 .3943 

Other 11 12.0 4.00 13.5 2.94 14.5 

Homogeneity of Regression 0.02 .8859 

Chapter I Intellectual and School Status 

Status 

Intact 54 14.8 2.28 14.8 3.26 14.7 

0.80 .3735 

Other 11 13.6 3.80 14.8 1.66 15.5 

Homogeneity of Regression 5.47 .0226 

Fami 1 y Structure Physical Appearance 8. Attributes 

Status 

Intact. 54 10.0 2.48 10.1 2.83 9.9 

0.91 .3449 

Other 11 8.4 3.35 9.6 2.80 10.6 

Homogeneity of Regression 0.58 .4484 

Fami 1 y Structure ftnxiety 
St atus 

Intact 54 10.9 2.71 11.4 2.92 11.2 

0.59 .4453 

Other 11 9.5 3.01 9.6 4.23 10.6 

Homogeneity of Regression 4.87 .0311 

(continued) 
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Table 6 (continued) 



Pretest Pretest Post Post Adjusted^f F p. 
Variable n M s M § H Value Value 



Fami 1 v Structure Popularity 
Status 

Intact 54 8.7 2.44 8.8 2.65 8.7 

0.31 .5825 

Other 11 7.9 3.14 7.9 2.34 8.Z 

Homogenei ty of Regression 0.14 .7048 

Fami 1 y Structure Happiness & Satisfaction 

Status 

Intact 54 8.9 1.46 8.8 1.81 8.7 

0.29 .5938 

Other 11 8.1 2.64 8.1 2.51 8.4 

Homogeneity of Regression 1.09 .3000 

Fami ly Structure Composi te 

Status 

Intact 54 67.1 10.73 68.1 14.29 66.9 

0.38 .5406 

Other 11 59.4 17.21 63.5 14.39 69.0 

Homogeneity of Regression 1.11 . 2963 



^ The higher the score, the stronger the se 1 f -concept . 

Possible scores for the 7 components respectively are 0-16, 0-17, 
0-13, 0-14, 0-12, 0-10, and 0-82. 

None of the 7 values were statistically signficant at 

the .05 level; therefore, the null hypotheses for these 

comparisons were retained. The results cited in Table 6 

indicated no association beween participation according to 

family structure (employing PHCSCS scores as covariant 

measure) and any of the 7 dependent variables. The 

assump t i on of homogene i ty of regress i on was me t f or all 

comparisons except Intellectual & School Status and Anxiety. 
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Di scussi on 

The purpose of the researcher was to investigate a 
self-esteem program implemented by the elementary school 
counselor with second grade students. The independent 
variables investigated were participation status (two 
levels: experimental and control groups); gender (two 
levels); family structure (two levels: participant and 
nonpar t i c i pan t ) . The dependent variables were posttest 
scores from the following subscales of the Piers-Harris 
Children''s Self-Concept Scale: Behavior, Intellectual & 
School Status, Physical Appearance & Attributes, Anxiety, 
Popularity, and Happiness & Satisfaction. The covariant 
measures were pretest scores from the previous subscales of 
the Piers-Harris Children''s Self-Concept Scale and the SRA 
Survey of Basic Skills Reading Total score. The sample 
consisted of 110 second grade students. Six composite null 
hypotheses were tested at the .05 level of significance. 
Each composite null hypothesis was tested with a one-way 
factor analysis of covariance. 

Of the 42 comparisons made, 3 were statistically 
significant at the .05 level. The 3 significant comparisons 
were the following: participation for the dependent 
variable Intellectual & School Status; participation for the 
dependent variable Anxiety; and Chapter I reading status for 
tne dependent variable Intellectual & School Status. The 
results or the slgnifi can t compar isons indicated the 
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following: participants in the program had a higher 
adjusted post means score for Intellectual & School Status 
and Anxiety than nonpart icipants and participants in Chapter 
I reading had a higher adjusted post mean score for 
Intellectual & School Status than nonpart icipants. 

Results of the present study gave part i al support to 
the findings reported by Lewis (1984) that implementation 
groups showed a pos i t i ve , a 1 though no statistially 
significant gain in Chapter I reading. The results from the 
present study indicated that participants in Chapter I had a 
higher adjusted post means score for Intellectual & School 
Status than did nonpar t i c i pan ts . 

The results of the present study appeared to expand 
upon the findings of Harmon (1989) which indicated no 
significant differences at the *05 level between the 
exper 1 emental and control groups. In the present study, 
three significant comparisons were found when looking at the 
7 subscales in the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept 
Scale. A significant gain was reported in Intellectual & 
School Status and Anxiety by the participants in the 
program . Part icipants in the program and Chapter I had a 
higher post means score for Intellectual & School Status. 
Harmony's study was conducted with third grade students over 
a period of 8 weeks. The present study v;as with second 
grade students with the implementation being conducted over 
16 weeks. 
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In the researcher s opinion gains were made by the 
participants in the program even though only 3 compar i sons 
were statistically significant with the instrument employed. 
Observations by the researcher included the following 
student behaviors: frequent use of the terminology in 
solving conflict, i n creased wi 1 1 i ngness to di scuss persona 1 
experiences to illustrate the concepts, and application of 
the concepts in daily experiences. 

The results of the present study appeared to support 
the following generalizations: 

(1) Participation status (Piers-Harris Children^'s 
Self-Concept Scale Scores as covariant measure) was 
associated with 2 dimensions of self-concept (Intellectual & 
School Status and Anxiety). 

(2) Participation status (SRA Reading Total Scores as 
covariant measure) was not associated with se 1 f -concept • 

(3) For those who participated in the implementation 
(Piers-Harris Children^'s Self-Concept Scale Scores as 
covariant measure) gender was not associated with 
se 1 f -concept . 

(4) For those who participated in the implementation 
(SRA Reading Total Scores as covariant measure) gender was 
not associated with se 1 f -concept . 

(5) For those who participated in the implementation 
(Pi ers-Harr is Oh i I dren ' s Se 1 f -Concept Seal e Scores as 
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covariant measure) Chapter I was associated with 1 dimension 
of self-concept (Intel lectual & School Status) . 

(6) For those who participated in the imp 1 emen t at i on 
(Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale Scores as 
covariant measure) family structure was not associated with 
se 1 f -concept . 

Additional studies of this nature should be conducted 
to identify the effect of gender^ family structure, and 
reading achievement on se 1 f -concept . The results of the 
present study appeared to support the following 
recommendat ions: 

(1) The study should be replicated employing random 
placement of the subjects. 

(2) The study should be replicated employing random 
samp 1 es from more than one geograph i ca 1 1 ocat i on , 

(3) The study should be replicated employing other 
independent variables, such as students who qualify for free 
and reduced lunches. 

(4) The study should be replicated with consistent 
extension activities employed by classrj^om teachers. 

(5) The study should be replicc .^d with implementation 
being conducted weekly for 30 minute j and extending through 
the school year. 
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Appendix A 

Pumsy in Pursuit of Excellence Unit Objectives 
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Pumsy in Pursuit of Excellence Unit Objectives, (Anderson, 
1982) 

Unit I: Pumsy Decides 

(1) Children will be able to identify in themselves three 
qualities found in Pumsy^s thinking: the Sparkler Mind, the 
Clear Mind, and the Mud Mind* 

(2) Children will be able to recognize whether they are in 
their Clear Mind or in their Mud Mind* 

Unit 2: If Only Things Were Different 

(1) Children will recognize some of the different areas of 
their lives in which they think, :If only things were 

di f f erent * " 

(2) Children will identify one thing in their life that 
they wish they could change but cannot change* 

(3) Children will replace "If only (x) were different" 
thoughts with new and more positive thoughts* 

(4) Children will recognize an improvement in their 
feelings when they use the new language structure* 
Unit 3: I Can^ Stand It! 

(1) Children will identify specific situations that tend 
to throw them out of control, ruin theic day, or leave them 
feeling miserable. 

(2) Children will begin replacing negative thought patterns 
with more positive thought patterns. 
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(3) Children will identify specific difficult situations 
that they generally handle well. 
Unit 4: I'm No Good. 

CI) Children will be able to recognize and acknowledge when 
they are feeling sorry for themselves. 

(2) Children will make a conscious choice to stop feeling 
sorry for themselves. 

(3) Children will expand their pool of activities that can 
help them feel better about themselves. 

Unit 5: It's Not My Fault. 

(1) Children will be able to determine areas where they 
have both responsibility and consequences. 

(2) Children will be able to determine areas where they 
have no control or responsibility and therefore should not 
feel liable for the outcome. 

Unit 6: Why Didn't It Work? 

(1) Children will ask themselves, "Am I doing what I need 
to do?" 

(2) On a simple level, children will be able to evaluate a 
situation in which someone does not succeed in meeting 
goals. They will make a simple determination of what 
ingredient is missing: positive thinking or positive doing. 
Unit 7: But What If I Say No 

CD Children will be able to differentiate between two 
<ipds of "No", responding to a simple question or 
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expressing a preference^ and using "No" to preserve their 
integrity, protect their bodies, and enhance self-esteem, 
<2) Children will be able to say "No" when necessary to 
preserve their integrity, protect their bodies, and enhance 
their self-esteem 
Unit 8: Pumsy Helps Friend 

<1) Children will be able to give support to friends when 
they need help. 
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Appendix B 
Admi n i strat i ve Permi ssi on Letters 
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November 11, 1 991 



Mr. Dale Koerner, Principal 
Roosevel t Elementary 
2000 MacArthur 
Hays, KS 67601 

Dear Mr* Koerner, 

Thank you for allowing me to conduct e. study with the 
Roosevelt second graders who are participating in the Pumsy 
in Pursuit of Excellence program. The purpose of this study 
is to determine the effects on self-concept as measured by 
the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale. In order 
for me to keep accurate records of permission that has been 
granted, I would appreciate your signature at the bottom of 
this page* 

After completion of this study, I would be glad to discuss 
the results with you. 

Thank you again for your support in this study, 
Sincerel y , 



Mrs. Jan Burkholder 



I, 1"^ C / i^^-- . //'..r. I , give permissio 

this sti/dy to determine the effects on self-concept as 
measured by the Piers-Harris Childrens^s Self-Concept 
Seal e. 
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November 11, 1991 



Mrs. Joyce Darnell, Principal 
Li ncol n El erne n tar y 
1906 Ash 

Hays, KS 67601 
Dear Mrs . Darne 1 1 , 

Thank you for allowing me to conduct a study with the 
second grade at Lincoln Elementary. I wi 1 1 be using this 
group as a control group in a study to determine the 
effects on self-concept as measured by the Piers-Harris 
Children^'s Self-Concept Scale. The experimental group, 
located at Roosevelt Elementary, will be exposed to eight 
sessions of the Pumsy in Pursuit of Excellence program. 

In order for me to keep accurate records of permission that 
has been granted, I would appreciate your signature at the 
bottom of this page. 

After completion of this study, I would be glad to discuss 
the results with you. 

Thank you again for your support in this study. 
Si ncere 1 y , 

Mrs. Jan Burkholder 



I, Qm^r^y ^"^AA^^AC > ^Ac^fu^^io^ give permission for 

th i S study to determine the effects on self-concept as 
measured by the Piers-Harris Childrens^'s Self-Concept 
Sea 1 e • 
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November 11, 1 991 



Mrs. Tanya Channel 1, Principal 

Kathryn O^Loughlin McCarthy Elementary 

1410 Hal 1 

Hays, KS 67601 

Dear Mrs. Channel 1 , 

Thank you for allowing me to conduct a study with the 
second grade at O^Loughlin Elementary. I will be using 
this group as a control group in a study to determine the 
effects on self-concept as measured by the Piers-Harris 
Children's Self-Concept Scale. The experimental group, 
located at Roosevelt Elementary, will be exposed to eight 
sessions of the Pumsy in Pursuit of Excellence program* 

In order for me to keep accurate records of permission that 
has been granted, I would appreciate your signature at the 
bottom of this page* 

After completion of this study, I would be glad to discuss 
the results with you. 

Thank you again for your support in this study. 
Si ncere 1 y , 

ill. J bu:J\-d- .icU ■J 
J 

Mrs. Jan Burkholder 



I, ,ty ' I /'7 { r ■ -.-."//,"/.. , give permission for 

this ^tudy to determine the effects on self-concept as 
measured by the Piers-Harris Childrens's Self-Concept 
Sea 1 e . 
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November 11, 1991 



Mr, Allen Park, Principal 
Wash i ngton El erne n tar y 
305 Main 
Hays, KS 67601 

Dear Mr , Park , 

Thank you for allowing me to conduct a study with the 
second grade at Washington Elementary, I will be using 
this group as a control group in a study to determine the 
effects on self-concept as measured by the Piers-Harris 
Ch i 1 dren^ s Se 1 f -Concept Seal e , The exper Imen tal group , 
located at Roosevelt Elementary, will be exposed to eight 
sessions of the Pumsy in Pursuit of Excellence program. 

In order for me to keep accurate records of permission that 
has been granted, I would appreciate your signature at the 
bottom of this page. 

After completion of this study, I would be glad to discuss 
the results with you. 

Thank you again for your support in this study. 
Si ncere 1 y , 

Mrs, Jan Burkholder 



I, V Cl L/.^^ ";?V /■■/-- , ^^.r^ . give permission for 

this study to determine the ef/ects on self-concept as 
measured by the Piers-Harris Childrens^'s Self-Concept 
Sea 1 e , 
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Appendix C 
Parental Permi ssi on Letters 
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November 13, 1991 



Dear Parents of Roosevelt Second Graders: 

In addition to teaching second grade at Roosevelt 
Elementary, I am currently pursuing a master^s degree in 
elementary counseling from Fort Hays State University. The 
final step of the program requires me to write a thesis. 
The area I have chosen for study is the current Pumsy in 
Pursuit of Excellence program that is used with the second 
grades at Roosevelt, 

The purpose of the study is to determine the effects on 
self-concept of children who participate in the program. 
As a scale of measurement the Piers-Harris Children'^s 
Self-Concept Scale will be administered, Mrs, Lesley 
Schonthaler, Roosevelt counselor, will present eight 
sessions in the program to the second grade students. The 
control group from other Hays second grade classrooms will 
not participate in the eight sessions. 

Thank you for your cooperation in this study. If you have 
any questions please feel free to call. Results of the 
study will be available in the summer of 1992 at Forsyth 
Library at Fort Hays State University. 

Si ncere 1 y , 




J 

Mrs. Jan Burkholder 
Home phone: 628-1448 
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November 18, 1991 



Dear Parents, 

I am currently pursuing a master'^s degree in elementary 
counseling from Fort Hays State University, The final step 
of the program requires me to write a thesis. Because a 
positive self concept is so important for children, I have 
chosen this area for my study. 

The administration has agreed to allow the study at 
O-'Loughlin Elementary . Your child^s class will be serving 
as a control group in the study. I will be administering 
the Piers Harris Self Concept Scale to all students in your 
child-'s class- The test will be administered during school 
hours and last thirty minutes- Confidentiality will be 
insured by eliminating the children'^s names- 
Thank you for your help in this study. If you have any 
questions please feel free to call* Unless I hear from 
you, I wi 1 1 assume you are agreeable to your child'^s 
par t i c i pat i on • 

Si ncere 1 y , 




Mrs. Jan Burkholder 
628-1448 
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November 18, 1991 



Dear Parents, 

I am currently pursuing a master^s degree in elementary 
counseling from Fort Hays State University, The final step 
of the program requires me to write a thesis. Because a 
positive self concept is so important for children, I have 
chosen this area for my study. 

The administration has agreed to allow the study at Lincoln 
Elementary . Your child^s class will be serving as a 
control group in the study. I wi 1 1 be administering the 
Piers Harris Self Concept Scale to all students in your 
child^s class. The test will be administered during school 
hours and last thirty minutes. Confidentiality will be 
insured by eliminating the children's names. 

Thank you for your help in this study. If you have any 

questions please feel free to call. Unless I hear from 

you, I wi 1 1 assume you are agreeable to your child's 
part ic ipat i on . 

Si ncere 1 y , 




Mrs. Jan Burkholder 
628-1448 



ERIC 
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November 18, 1991 



Dear Parents, 

I am currently pursuing a master^s degree in elementary 
counseling from Fort Hays State University* The final step 
of the program requires me to write a thesis* Because a 
positive self concept is so important for children, I have 
chosen this area for my study • 

The administration has agreed to allow the study at 
Washington Elementary » Your child^s class will be serving 
as a control group in the study* I will be administering 
the Piers Harris Self Concept Scale to all students in your 
child^s class* The test will be administered during school 
hours and last thirty minutes* Confidentiality will be 
insured by eliminating the children's names* 

Thank you for your help in tiiis study* If you have any 
questions please feel free to call* Unless I hear from 
you, I wi ] 1 assume you are agreeable to your child's 
part i c ipat i on * 

Si ncere 1 y , 




Mrs* Jan Burkholder 
628-1448 
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